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Alford’s Greek Testament, ]10—his task of | 


textual revision, 116. 

American sympathies with Russia, 2€9. 

Athens, see Greece, 

Austria, her policy in seeking to reduce to 
a minimum the occidental results of the 
Paris Congress, 262. 


Biblical Criticism, object of, 111. 

Brewster’s, Miss, ‘‘ Sunbeams in the Cot- 
tage,” 248, 253. 

Britain, its present political duties, 276-280. 

Buddhist Refurmation, 229. 

Buddhism and Popery, resemblance be- 
tween, 330. 


Cabinets, origin of, 103. 

Carpenter’s Treatise on the Microscope 
criticised, 470, 

Cavour, Count, his propositions as to Italy 
at the Paris Congress, 259, 260. 

Clairveyanece, 414. 

Coleridge, 422. 

Congress of Paris, see Peace. 

Crimean Campaign, French misstatements 
corrected, 493— disasters of the first win- 
ter, 494—investigation into their causes, 
495—sufferings of the French troops, 495 
—spirit of French accounts of the con- 








duct of the British, 496, 497—battle of | 
the Alma, 498—specimens of Bazan- | 


court’s bombast, 497, 500—St. Arnaud’s 
self-laudation, 501—English and French 
conflicting statements, 502—refusal of 
Canrobert to assault Sebastopol, 503— 
privations and sufferings accounted for, 
5U5—when, and why, it was determined 
to winter before the town, 506—alleged 
dependence of the English on the French, 
507—unequal partition of siege labours, 
509—the English share in the final sue- 
cess, 5)1—results of the campaign on 
continental opinion, 513. 
riticism, Briti-h New Testament, 111— 
the textus receptus, 112—estimate of the 
researches of the various critics, 111-116 
—scriptural Interpretation, 117, 118 — 
al.egorical, sceptical, and historical sys- 
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tems, 119-122—Mr. Ellicott’s Commen- 
taries, 123, 124—Dr. Eadie as an expo- 
sitor, 126—his merits as a scholar, 127— 
specimens of his expositions, 128-132— 
Mr. Stanley’s Commentaries characte- 
rized by their historical tone and method, 
133—their picturesque power, ]34—ad- 
mirable summaries, 137—value of his 
book, 139. 


Dickens’s “ Bleak House,” 251. 

Douglas of Cavers on * Britain and the 
World,” 268. 

Drama, decline of, under the Stuarts, 7— 
dramatic compositions of Justice Tal. 
fourd, 57-64. 

Dutch Reformation, 384—first victims, 385. 


Eadie, Dr., his Commentaries, 125—his de- 
scription of the work of exposition, 126— 
his merits as a scholar, 127—a worthy 
representative of Scottish Biblical scho- 
larship, 127—his volumes characterized 
by their didactic tone, 130—specimens of 
his expositions, 128, 130. 

Ellicott’s Commentaries, 122-—his task tho- 
roughly accomplished, 123. 

England, (Macaulay’s History of,) see Mac- 
aulay. 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, its general object 
and contents, 128, 129. 

Erasmus, his influence on his age, 380, 382 
—propensity for practical jokes, 380—his 
trimming policy, 383—his Greek ‘Testa- 
ment, 1) 2. 


France, literary tendencies in, 349—con- 
trasted with England, 349—radical dif- 
ference between seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, 350—causes of indivi- 
dual greatness, 351—gold-worship and 
disorder now characteristic of French 
immorality, 351—Victor Hugo, &c., 352 
—what is the life of Art? 353—Ideal- 
ism, 354—the ideal in Lamartine, 355— 
difference between Guizot, Villemain, 
and Cousin, 357—Cousin’s self-consis- 
tency, 359—his political life, 3¢0—evil 
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influence of Chateaubriand, 361—charac- 
teristics of the seventeenth century, 363 
—Cousin’s appreciation of the era of 
Louis X1V., 364— its elevated spirit, its 
Liberalism, 365—great merit of Cousin’s 
historical bivgraphies, 367—moral great- 
ness superior to every other, 369—Marie 
de Hautefort, 372; Cousin’s sympathies, 
873-375. 


Greece, Grote’s History of, 141—its merits 
and demerits, 142, 170-172 —its general 
character, 143—“ the boots and the tub,” 
144—his view of the myths, 145—the 
Sicilian Greeks, 146—Socrates and the 
Sophists, 147—Greek “ town-autonomy,” 
149—autonomous superivrity of Athens, 
150—the Solonian reform, 153—reforms 
of Kleisthenes and of Aristeides, 156— 
working of the Democracy, 157-]60— 
ostracism, |62—position of demagogues, 
163—political and military leaders dis- 
tinguished, 164—Kleon and Thucydides, 
165—the Athenian empire, 167-179. 

Greek Testament, editions of, 111—that of 
Erasmus the Pharos of the English Re- 
formation, 382, 


Highland life and scenery, as described by 
Macaulay, 94. 

Hindoo nation, antiquity of, 212—mental 
characteristics of, 213—the popular reli- 
gion and legendary poems, 227. 

—* character of learned classes in, 
210. 

Historical Painting, see Macaulay. 

Holland, its Martyrs and Heroes, 376—pe- 
culiar nature of the country, 376—its 
very soil a triumph of remarkable indus- 
try, 376—a far-travelled territory, 377— 
rise of the Dutch Republic, 378—Pope 
Adrian V1. a Dutchman, 379—his epi- 
taph, 379— influence of Erasmus, 380— 
the merry Hollander, 38]—the barbs of 
Rotterdam, 384—first martyr of the 
Dutch Reformation, 384—atrocious cruel- 
ties of Philip II., 386-391—siege of Ley- 
den, 393—perseverance and prowess, 395 
—Belgium and Holland contrasted, 396 
eminent Dutchmen, 397—character of 
Mr. Motley’s work, 398. 

Homes of the poor, 253—remedial agents, 
254— improvement of their dwellings, 255. 

“Hume and his eritics, 421. 

Hurricanes, origin and nature of, 200, 


India, importance of, as a mission field, 232, 
see Missions, 

Indian Literature, 205—the various aspects 
of, 209—character of learned classes in 
Hindostan, 210—usefulness of Sanskrit 
to civilians, 211—present state of Indian 
studies, 212—mental characteristics of the 
Hindus, 2]3—the four Vedus, 214—Vedic 





hymns, 215—their character and con- 
tents, 216—the Vedic polytheism, 217— 
rise of Indian speculative philosuphy, 219 
—its various schools, 220—their different 
theories and fundamental differences, 222, 
223—Hindu metaphysics and Christian 
missionaries, 225—the Buddhist reforma- 
tion, 229— its signal success, 230—nobler 
features of Hinduism, 23]—importance 
of India as a field of Christian mission, 
232. 


Interpretation, biblical, different systems of, 


Italy the mother-country of dramatic and 


pictorial art, 10--morality of oid Italian 
novelists, 138—Italy and the congress of 
Paris, 259. 


Jonson, Ben, his opinion of his fellows, 17 


—his Alchemist, 18. 


Lardner’s Treatise on the Microscope no- 


ticed, 471. 


Macaulay (T. B.), his qualifications as a his- 


torical painter, 79— instances of his inac- 
curacies and unwarranted deductions, 81- 
84—indefensible scene-painting, 85—his 
charges against Penn, 86, and Marlbo- 
rough, 87-92, examined—his “ History” 
as a work of art, 93—extravagance of his 
descriptions, both of scenery and of char- 
acters, 93-95--admirable summaries of 
arguments, 96-100—the Toleration Act, 
10]—origin of * Cabinets,” 103—masterly 
delineations of character, 107—-charm and 
merit of style, 109. 


Marlborough, his singular character, 86— 


Macaulay’s treatment of, 87-92. 


Marriage, false views of, entertained by 


many women, 256—deplorable conse- 
quences, 256. 


Microscope, the, and its Revelations, 437— 


its history, 439-—disputed invention of 
compound microscope, 441—Galileo, 441 
—value of microscope in the extension of 
science, 442_single microscope, 442— 
early experiments, 443-445 — Leuen- 
hoeck’s single-lens microscope, 445— 
lenses of water, oils, and varnishes, 446, 
447—-lenses of precious stones, catadiop- 
tric lenses, 448—semilens and sector mi- 
eroscopes, 449—the bottle and fish-eye 
microscopes, 450—single reflecting mi- 
croscope, 451—microscopic doublets and 
triplets, 452—the periscopic microscope, 
452—Sir John Herschel’s doublet, 453— 
Wollaston’s doublet, 454—the eye a mi- 
croscope with four lenses, 456—the com- 
pound microscope, 457—first achromatic 
microscopes, 457—merit of British opti- 
cians, 458—microscopes of various ma- 
kers, British and foreign, 459, 460—com- 
pound reflecting microscope, 461—bino- 
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cular and multocular microscopes, 462— 
illustration of the polarization of light, 
463—polarizing microscopes, 464—illu- 
mination of microscopic objects, 465— 
notices of various works on the micro- 
scope and its revelations, 468-47 1—edu- 
cational value and uses of the microscope, 
472—its future, 475—imperfections to be 
overcome, 474-476. 


Milton, a Puritan, and the only lasting poet 


of his generation, 39. 


Missions, Christian, 314—proselytism, 315 


—object of missionary enterprise, 317— 
obscured by exaggerated language of its 
advocates, Romish and Protestant, 3)7— 
corrupting causes, 318—self-interest, of 
the missionary, 319—of the converts, 321 
—another corruption, affecting the pro 
moters of the cause at home, 322—mixed 
motives of subscribers, 323--the 19th 
century “ street-corners,” 323—evil of 
combining political with religious objects, 
324—evil of sectarian zeal, 325—Romish 
missions and missionaries, 326-332—num- 
ber of Romish converts not known, 333— 
Moravian missions, 335—their mission- 
aries chiefly of German origin, 336—Eng- 
lish Episcopal missions, 337—colonial 
bishops, 338—their tendency to despot- 
ism, 339—extent of Methodist missions, 
340—literary labours of Baptist mission- 
aries, both British and American, 340— 
London Missionary Society, 341—Scottish 
missions, 341—effect of the Disruption, 
341, 342—harmony of Protestant mis- 
sions, 343—their various success, 347— 
the future of missions, 348, 


Netherlands, see Holland. 
Novel and novelists, 426. 


Ottoman Empire, 281—immediate and pro- 


spective results of the Treaty of Paris, 
282— Russo-Turkish relations during the 
last eighty years, 283—elements of Turk- 
ish Government, 287—community of in- 
terest of the different races, 288—dis- 


union of the Christian populations, 2¢9 | 


—relation of Ottoman Government to its 
dependent provinces, fourfold, 290—de- 
clining hostility of Turks and Christians, 
291—the Ottoman rule the present strong 
basis of Christian liberty, 292—decline of 
Greece, 293—neutralization of the Black 
Sea, 295—the Christian Principalities, 
296—the new Bessarabian frontier, 297 
—the Asiatic Principalities, 298—neces- 
sity of a Russian suzerainty over these 
states, 301—provisions for their commer- 
cial development, 303—the Danubian 
Principalities, 304— Moldo-Wallachian 
reform, government and serfdom, 07— 
concession of civil rights to Christian 
subjects, its preservative policy, 309— 








decline of religious animosities, 311— 
commercial progress, 3] 2. 


Oude, annexation of, 515—what that king- 


dom was previously, 516—king-making, 
517—alliance between Oude and Britain, 
517—the subsidiary system, 519—pro- 
gressive misrule, 520—disorders of the 
countr , 521_views of the Court of Di- 
rectors, 523—recommendations of Colonel 
Low, 525—Lord Auckland’s policy, 526 
—Treaty of 1837, 527—ils annulment, 
529—licentiousness: of the kings of Oude, 
530-532—Cvolonel Sleeman’s Diary, 533 
—its harrowing details, 534, 535—Colonel 
James Outram, 536—state of crime, 536 
policy of Lord Dalhousie, 537—-proceed- 
ings of Court of Directors, 539, 540— 
aunouncement of their instructions to the 
authorities of Oude, 541—behaviour of 
the king, 542, 543—-Oude proclaimed a 
British province, 544—future prospects, 
545—respect of the natives for the Bri- 
tish character, 5:6—their attachment to 
country, 547—causes of limited emigra- 
tion as expressed by Captain Laurence, 
548, and more recently by Colonel Low, 
549—views of Sir James Outram on this 
subject, 550—Colonel Sleeman’s opinion 
of the change of government, 551—pre- 
sent condition of Oude, 551, 552. 


Peace and its political duties, 257—congress 


of Paris, 258—results of the Treaty, 261, 
285—the Italian question, 259—proposi- 
tions of M. Cavour, 260—opinions about 
the peace, 263-265—Montalembert’s view 
of the future of Great Britain, 266-268— 
is Britain likely to weather the storm into 
which she seems drifting ? 268—specula- 
tions of Mr. Douglas of Cavers in his 
“ Passing Thouglits,” 268—the coming 
storm, 269—where the mischief is brew- 
ing, 270—the Russian problem not solved, 
271—the “ nationalities,” 272—prospects 
of France, 273—signs in the ecclesiastical 
world, 275—the duties devolving on Bri- 
tain, 276-280. 


Perthes, Frederick, Memoirs of, 447—its 


literary, religious, and political interest, 
478—sent to Leipsic as an apprentice to 
the book-trade, 478—re:noval to Ham- 
burgh, 478—high-toned ideal of his voca- 
tion, 479—his energetic character, 479— 
period of French domination, 481—his 
flight from Hamburgh, and subsequent 
return, 482—removal to Gotha, 483— 
description of Gotha, 484—Perthes’ his- 
torical and theological publications, 485, 
486—his intercourse with celebrated men, 
486—Niebuhr and Schlegel, 487, 488— 
interview with Jean Paul Richter, 489— 
peculiar charm of Perthes’ religious life, 
490—his last. days, 491. 


Phenomena of Magnetism, 203. 
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Plays and Puritans. See Puritans. 

Playhouses, old, nests of profligacy, 15. 

Poetry, British, during the last hundred 
years, 426-434. 

Priestiey, Dr., anecdote of, 414. 

Puritans rersus Players, 5—common notions 
on the point, 5—Mr. Gifford’s view con- 
tradicted by history, 7— Puritans the first 
to attack, 8—staple subject of old come- 
dies, 9—tragedies of 17th century ; Ben 
Jonson’s opinion, 17—his caricature of 
the Puritans, 18—his Alchemist, 19— 
apotheosis of rakes, 23— Shakspeare’s 
plays, 24—himself underrated by his 
fellows, 25—Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, 
27— Webster’s masterpieces, 28—Shirley 
criticised, 31-34—Cartwright a ‘hater of 
Puritans, 36—his unfulfilled prophecies, 
37—Milton a Puritan, 88—the only last- 
ing poet of his generation, 39—the poetry 
of Puritanism, 43-46. 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 415. 

Rogers, Samuel, and his Times, 399—poli- 
tical history of his early years, 40] —his- 
first appearance as an author, 403—re- 
miniscences of public men, 406—of little 
historical use, 408—his politics, 409— 
“the blue and yellow,” 410—industrial 
history of his times, 41]1—agriculture, 
locomotion, steam-engine, electric tele- 
graph, &c., 411—manufacturing industry, 
machinery, 412—extraordinary advance 
of science in his times, 413—references 
to this in his Tuble-ta/k very slight, 414 
—his interest in the fine arts, 415—mu- 
sic, painting, sculpture, architecture, 415 
—reminiscences of artists, 416, 417—-the 
philosophy of Rogers’s times, 419—his 
little metaphysics, 420-——-reminiscences of 
philosophers, 421—Hume and his critics, 
421—Coleridge’s talk, 422 -—historical 
writers of Rogers’s times, 423—prose 
imaginative literature, 424—decline of 
dramatic literature, 425—rise and deve- 
lopment of the British novel, 426—the 


poetry of his times, 427-429—reminis- | 
cences of poets, 430-432—the present pe- | 


riod of British poetry characterized (1.) 


by a spirit of literary pre-Drydenism, | 
433; and (2.) by a spirit of subjectivity, | 


434—estimate of Rogers as a puet, 435. 


Romanism and Buddlism, resemblance be- | 


tween, 330. 


Russia and the Peace, 270—the real Rus- | 


sian question not yet settled, 270, 271. 


Sanskrit literature, 208—usefulness of, to 
civilians, 211. 

Shakspeare’s plays, a heritage for ali ages, 24 

Stanley’s Commentaries, their historical 
tone, 132—specimens of his exposition, 
136-140. 
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Storms, on the law of, 201—rotatory and 
progressive, 20i—imagnetic storms, 179, 


Talfourd’s (Mr. Justice) “ Life and Writ- 
ings,” 47—qualifications for the bar, 49 
—professional progress and promotion to 
the cvif, 53—chosen to represent his na- 
tive town in Parliament, 54—infant cus- 
tody and copyright Acts, 55—his first 
drama, “ Jon,” 57—its merits and de- 
merits, 59—drama of “ Glencoe,” 61-63 
—raised to the Bench, 56—his parlia- 
mentary and forensic speeches, 67-69— 
his continental travels, 72—taste in Art, 
73—his legal knowledge and judicial me- 
rits, 77—his death, 56. 

Taste, Puritan canons of, accepted now-a- 
days, 41. 

Toleration Act, 101. 

Tregelles, Dr., his labours as a Biblical 
critic, 116. 

Turkey, see Ottoman empire. 


Weather and its prognostics, 173—a subject 
of hourly interest, }74 ; registers of, in 
Scotland, 175—establishment of physical 
observatories, 177—Russian and French 
observatories, ]78—discussion in French 
Academy of Sciences, 180, 181—violent 
sortie of M. Biot, 183—meteorological 
observatory at Algiers, 186--laws of at- 
mospheric density and pressure, 189—dis- 
tribution of temperature, }9]—periodi- 
cal rotation of climate, |}92—curves of 
hourly temperature, 193—method of ob- 
taining mean temperature, 1 94—monthly 
and daily hourly curves, ]95—the “ cri- 
tical interval,” !96—temperature of the 
earth, 197—rainless districts—trade and 
periodical winds, 199—origin and nature 
of hurricanes, 200—law of storms, 201— 
optical meteorology, 202—phenomena of 
magnetisin, 203—this study ought to be 
universal, 204, 

William, Prince of Orange, 391, 398. 

Winds, trade and periodical, 199. 

Women, outrages on, 233—distressing fre- 
quency of, 234—outrages of rich and 
poor, 235—seduction, betrayal, and de- 
sertion, 236—provocations of the poor, 
237 — disturbing and irritating influ- 
ences, 238—“ nagging,” 239—what is 
the remedy ? 240—penal enactments, 241 
—corporal punishment a questionable 
remedy, 243—Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill, 243— 
“ degradation” of whipping, 244—efficacy 
of flogging, how to be tested, 245—wife- 
beating, only symptomatic, 246— bad 
wives, 247—woman’s influence in humble 
life, 248—some wives not helpmates, 250 
——training of girls, 251—* Mrs. l’ardig- 
gle,” 252—homes of the poor, 253—their 
dwellings, 254-256. 
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